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vii ae Growth of Interest in People and pale 
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In the past ten years s sonkat, "and toa ledsor extent intel - 
: ectual presstires heve foreod a number | of payohologists to turn 
A, ; their attSintdor towards the built envdronnent« The same pressures 
have also drawn many: ‘non-psychologists into environmental psycho- 
<? lopy research. The result has: been a great nereaas in publica- 
Be tioh in this area. There now exist at least a dozen collections 
. of readings in this area and three or four new journals. Envir- 
omterhst research ganterenene proliferate, the numbers growing 
4 , Steady. Recent bdbldogrephies of the field have indicated that 
there sachs be as many as a thousand documents related in one way - 
° or another ‘6 people and their, surroundings. 4 review of all this 
vork is not attempted here. , Instead a‘brief overview is attempt- 
| ed in hac hae that it will give some idea of the contribution be- 
ing made., ‘ ; 
Hefore dealing with es in detail it is of value to exa- 
- mine the preSsures aor eeowth in phe field as this win help to 
explain some’ of its strengths and_weaknesses. ' The interesting - 


"paint. about, these pressures is that they’ are not usually the : 
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% Paper given to British Psychological Society shewiseiened 
Psychology Section /nnuat: Conference, Warwick 3.1.72. 
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{ +, -< é : és e + CFL meshange aLuLtogrephy fa Oe 
ances causes of peanachh but rathor reasons sty it is felt that, : 
: such resgarth should ‘be carried nye ‘Soite’ may ‘even suggest that Ry 
ic a they are simply research workers! rationalisatdons, . .. - ( 
Praqpably the mayer pressure gomes from, the change in the 
me : FA socio-political climate which fas: made people, ‘feel that they hopld _ 
be part of, _or_atd least considered, in, decision making processes S. 


which affect phen decisions about the built environment being 


¢- 


. some - of ee ‘most pétent. This ‘fooling has been fed by ithe growing 

gap sian now separates the ee from the: user. - This is a 
4 aireet: product of the growing’ complexity of acckly a of the ° 
. increased specialisation menantary to deal with modern technology. : 

When it is realised that many buildings in present day cities are 
designed, built, financed, owned, managed and anhekd ted, by totally 
euitorant people and organisations it is not mupriaing that a 
eee. should be a’ gap balsiean ane two ends of nf tgs chain. Some. 

' are “Looking to psychology to narrow it. 

\ , nother pressure comés from changes in the nature of archi~ 

tecture. ‘The technology is now available to prodice buildings of : = ‘ . 
alnost any | shape or form. The arcliitest is therefore thrown upon ’ 


‘ his own resources in a’ way never known - before. . This, ‘together ; eal 
with the demise ‘of the es brte tradition’ and the attitude that 2 a 4 
archi fecture is prinarily an aitiest art, has meant that archi- Se 

‘ | tects arg searching in many new places for their inspir- tion.. ; By 


teey are. 2 trying to reduce the possdbttties in order to enable 
them to make a decision’ he Anstigttts of modern soupeb oliseay ‘Look . / 


as if they may fr drni.gh a tempting way out. of these complexities. . 
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Sigh are further, relegnes whieh arises from these: two is tha . 


5 : 
2. Types of study of 


Laurens in the mass production, of bulldings and with this he - use| 


“at computers. . There has alsotbeen a nove away from the ieeteibe. 


, ‘elon of what contractors are to ‘produce dave’ they build towards 


‘the indication of the performance Sigooted of the findshed product, 
i these ‘tretids require a ima more di tailed imowledge and’ under- 
standing of ,the way people use, and undératgnd their built environ- 


Ment. | —° - le 
y r 


From poyeheloay the main pressure seems to ‘come from an in- . 
preanea scale sa and maturity that has. enabled i payohologlets : 
to ey probiens SORELY taboo, q 


ro 
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The. studies wag have béen carried ‘out’ in sneleeeahieel 


_poychology | fall into two major’ estegordes. There ts one group 3 


“by far the largest, which is test ta as consisting of loose 


_ theoretical atbousctioa of the nature: of the relationships’ between. 
ae and the places he inhebite. This group will not be dealt with. 
in the present 1 review. The second group consists of studies empir- 
, real, in nature, many of them having little heoratiogl basis. The 


empiri cal studies lie plong a dimension rating from the’ extremely 


4 
’ * academic at one end to the ame aiaty. pragmati c at the other. 


_ Within this dimension three groupings can be discerned ; ‘the first 


: being similar to ost academic scientific research, the » ggoond 


carrying out studies in order to provide informatio upon which 


. design secietane can 1 be’ nade and the Bene trying. to eeu: 


existing pebanny : ; > 3% ®. 


ae 2 4 »" we Sp “al P CPL Brchange pubnicgrapiy #301 > n> eee 
® pox course all research“dn the field is aimed at contributing ° v ; 


‘ ee: Ae decisions about people aoa buildings. This- contribution, how- 
. a 


ever, is different at ‘different stages a the design process. : 4 


a asl Scientific research contributes mai nily at the level of conceptild- —_ oe 
Cc 1 ‘ 4 lisation and problem ofiented research, at: the leyel of speoktises ae is 
( es ' . tion, Decis on orjented research often contributes at both these “ ei 

? “levels. Fs Me Fe bore Sar ee 


at. " 3.. Sclentific Research _ ,* ; % Ya 
as ; , . Ga — ; : : Z } , - | 
fl : i i ape Sig 


Aa sae ; _ Because it draus its inspiration, if. not “its theories, from * 
, ' aorvanticsat psychological research; ‘acadeni:< architectural psy- 


ancliony may be ‘usefully considered under conventiopgl ‘psychologi- 


5s § cal headings. - +) Ss = Big a EP «3 
,¥ - ; , ; = ee so 3 : 
3.2" Nethodol ogy zt : tom ¢ ; - 
—— Not sicged dunt in such a new area of seiene re. has been 


ge 


. great concern with the eis as and innovatdon’ of methods. 


These have covered both methods. of ' presenting the stimuli and meth- * 


_# : ‘ods of recording. and analysing them, There have also been develop- ; 
sists in eepertnedtat destin, particularly in the area of field 
* experiments. a = Wg . 
% | - ast . 
"3d, be Ake, 


The greatest development in the area of stimulus presentation 
te a 4 “ has.been the use of fattorially designed stimii. In other words, 


elements of the stimuli are varied in a-controlled manner, the | 
. , '’ r ie 3 | “ ° » 3 ; * ‘i ; a 
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‘ main sapshendent being‘in the type and scale of the stimuli which 
aré manipulated. Winkle et ‘ls -(1968) have used drawings of ose : hi 

<a ‘ in ‘which hoardings » or overhoal wires were systeriatdcally Sante. 

| Sanoff (1969) and Van der Ryn and Bode (1963) have peonorted pho- 
‘togrephs of houses in sihich the overall confi guration has been 

- modified. Canter’ and Wools (2970) have used photographs ‘and draw-" 
ings of room interiors in which such variables as cefling angle, 
window size and window arrangemefit have been manipulated. “HL 

; (1970) used a castaly of views from a window in combination with | 
differing rooms of thé house from which the view was seen. The 


“success of all these studies in showing measurable and meaningful 


effects suggests that this type of stimulus manipulation can be a 
ant ” productive one. 7 
: ; One of the central problems in presenting stimli, especially ; 
if factorial nanipul ations Hike those above are to be used, has 
. ; been the great expense and diffioulty of using read buildings. 
There have therefore been a number of studies which have explored 
r the possibilities of using various forms of simulation. All these 
studies have attempted to validate the simulation against some 
“ oriterion. However, one ‘problem which has not really been pandh= 
-* aad is that of siechoing, what the most suitable crbterkon is. 
Should at: be an actual building in use? If so, in use for how 


long? Should the judgements be made by casual visitors or by 

oe - those who have been in the building for some tine? -Is there any ' 
psychological aittereroe between judging a budLéing you know and 
judging a building represented in some form? The, answers to many 
‘of these questions may be resolved empirically but it is possible 


ry 


" . a ae . ? i? 
ade ' . 65° CPL Exchange Bibliography #30 
that judgenents. ef a einitiaticn might well be more valid in some 
contexts than judgements of the actual biting. ra 
Ps The Tereareh which has been. carriéa out all indicates that , 
with ‘the prosent methods of -neasuring response, similati ons are 
closely related to each other and. to actual buildings’. The val 
» ity of slides and cereraction has been examined by Bonsteeh (1969) 
models by Lau (1970). Colour and black and “unatt photogrephs of 
; scale models have been acauaad vith Line ‘aranings taken fron the 
photographs by presenting mug with all three formS as slides - 
yo by ‘Vools (1970). Nagase (1972)" has had subjects judge adbuay and 
black and white photographs of bufldings taken from marying. dise 
saner and like all the above investigators has found close simi- 
larity betwoen the judgements. One of the few studies ‘that has 
compared slides direct y with actual buildings a been that ey , 
Peterson et al. (1969) and he also found close correspondence. ‘ ‘| 
With hindsight it can be seen that it is not surprising that sim- oe 


, 


lations ee give sia to: Judgements that gexresporia from one 


ae 


. similation to/ yanotheg and that relate’ to pas object simulated, for: 


if this were not ne case ‘then siniVetdons void never be recog= 
. sf 


y . “ nised as representative of the objects they simulate. ‘The problem 


_ for,future study mst therefore be:to find those areas in which 
real differences can be revealed. The most likely areas being 


novenetit speeds, ‘waiting times and other aspects of observable 


‘bohavi.our which takes paps within buldings and by their very 


nakobe can only exist in some ‘abstracted form with ‘representations. 
, 4 ee r8 
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_ Developments in the’ recording and analysing of response has 
included both the development of new pieces of apparatus such as 
the hodometer ts measuring movement (Bechtel, 1967), and the use 
of meshes of varying density for use by subjects to indicate 
their privacy requirements, and sophisticated pencil and paper re- 
cording devices such as behavioural wmpeiig (titelson ab al. 
19702) An increase in the use. of unobtrusive measures of the 
type, described by Webb et al. (1966) has also taken place. In 
fact. one of the- sia interestinz examples cited -by Webb et Bi, 
the counting of nose prints on the display case window to measure 
interest in museum exhibits, may be considered an early piece of 
. architectural psychology. It should be noted that the designers ~ 
nErOneee in this research have brought to bear their design skills 
on the brapanchion and presentation ‘of the traditional psychologi- 
cal diagrams. such as graphs and histograms often showing how in- 
‘formative such means of presentation can bes. ; ae 

: Misi the traditional psychological areas of seals construc- 
tion statdard techniques have been used. to create attitudinal 


° 
measuring {nstruments, These have included scales for the meas- 


urement of attitudes towards “ga offices (Marining 1965) and to- 
wards privacy (Reading et al. 1967). Semantic differential scales 
“’ have been developed specifically for the architectural context by 
Kasmar (1970), Hershberger (1969) and Collins (1969). Canter (1971) 
has developed a similar technique to create a series, Be attitude 


scales, dealing with satisfaction sits aspects of the building such 


- 


Be. CPL Exchange BibLLogeesty #301° 
as heating lighting and acoustics: Unpublished wor’ k by Canter 


has also shown that ‘ese sedled can. bg translated Labo Japanese 7) 


and Czech without losing any of - thely reliability. 


A nunber of standard techniques have also been used ina ~° * 
novel ways ; Hagnitude estimation, 3 for instance » has been ‘igea by 


Inui (1972) to measure spaciousness: and by Hill (1970) to measure : 


the ability to see through meshes. Ysing furniture as the "eon= | 


rs structs" and room shapes as “the "elements" Canter and Tagg (1972) 


have hm: that he repertory si has great ona with non 
verbal stimli. | aoa, S . , 


| : os 


| 


= 3.1.3 mo "F . . Bras | ; J 


, 


Because tha subject matter of ieactarel psychology is 


essentially outside of the Laboratory 9 field hi lala would 
|. 


- 


‘seem to be: one be the better ways of carrying bik scientific: re- 


search, ‘The few which ‘have been dene have been very fruitful. 


rea et al, (19708) have ‘shown the effects of redesigning 
hospital: day Poors ‘and Canter (1968a) aa shown the effects’ of 


" office size. The, work of Sommer (1969) in such places as ache 


ies am patataebes has shown the subleties which are possible.. 

It is clear, from the above that architectural psychology re- 
search can now draw upon a wide range of valuable techniques and 
furthermore’ that at 4a possible for studies in this field to de- 
monstrate the -great potential of many psychological techniques not 
othertise apparent. 


40 


at 


5,2 Maes Studies) 2, 7 * Son a6 


“the rooms in which the psychiatric interview’ took place. 


ial 
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’ 


is might be expected’ Seems the Potent visual stiruld ematiating! 
Avon many works of architecture a a in the area of perceptual 
studies that. ‘the greatest ‘amount of work has been carried out but 


surprisingly there have been few expetinental studied of aesthe- 


’ tics in architecture. ‘One of the few studiés is that of Bdge 
; ( 957) ho showed that Le Corbusiér's modular was’ nob. essential 


for giving rise to preferences for buildings. tt vas far more im- 
portant that they should be focognised as buildings stones by Le Soles 


Corbiisier. “Vithsa differen a proach. Tihntz (1956) has shown that . : , 8 
an ae thetically pleasing. oom has an ‘ettect on. judgements of faces 

i fferent L m the effects of an ugly room. Wools and 

a owed an effect could also be produced oH udgonents 2 


on drawings of rooms. kesmar et al. (1968) was not able “to shot 


that any effect. on the judgement of psychiatrists was caused by 


yith the exception of the work of Ida (1969) “a studied the 
‘way in which peceis visually segnented a walk through phe eit, : + 
the great majority of perceptual studies have attempted ‘ relate 
various physical forms to sthltedes or preferences. + However it is . y 


interesting to note that following from the earlier studies of the \ 


. effects of aesthetic surroundings it ‘has proven very. difficylt to 


isolate perceptual problems from those that are ‘cognitive in nature. 
Furthermore this complexity is increased by ‘the fact that architec- . 
tural stimuli also have implications for the: activities that go on 


within or around them and for the people who work within or use ° 


them. Rosenthal (1966) revealed the effect of laboratory tidiness: 


. “10,  -<CPL Exchange Bibliography #301 


on judgements of the experimenter and Canter (1968b), and West 
(1970) ‘have. both shown a ee correlation between- judgements of 

rooms ane judgements of the owners oe those TOOMS« -The work of 
* : Laumann “aha House (1970) has. ‘extended these findings ‘Into the 

Sockological domain. .. ‘ 

The fact that the text book distinctions of judgement, per- 
ception, cognition and attitude are not readily discernible without, 
the rigorous controls of the laboratory, has given vise to two. oy 
discernible sisikonohed. iither the dimension along which response 
is to be measured is assumed and research concentrates on establis- 
hing .a relationship between that dimension and some physical dimen-~ 
sion or the nature of the psychological response is @xplored and | 
an attempt is made to establish the most important dimensions. 

Even in the former case when research attempts ‘to relate: 
specific psychological to specific sdaeiuad dimensions there-is a ‘ 
difficulty in keeping other psychological variables out of the ' 
picture. This is danohntrated in what might be considered one of 
the earliest architectural psychology field studies, the Hatrthorne 
investigations (Roethlishberger and poskeens 1939). In those stud- : 
ies it was found that variations dnp lighting affected behaviour 
Sut this affect was more to do with ths social or industrial inpli- 


cations of the ia modification than with its nhemloLostonls 


or psychophysical’ effects: If the research ellows no possibility 
for the examination of mors: general psychological variables then ; me: 
specific relationships can be found.’ ’ But even in these cases if 
the psychological variable is not a straightforward judgement but 


rather an indication of preference or comfort then the physical’. 


-” 
te 


’ 
1 
“a 
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é stimuli often need to be measured. in novel ways in order to show 
S relationships to “the psychological measurenents. For instance, 
Keighley (1966) in offices and Griffiths and Langdon (1968) deal 
| ing‘ with traffic noise both showed that sanale measures of noise 
level more not sufficient to Predict dissatisfaction. Some mea- 


sure sidich sepreganbed the. anoint ‘of fluctuation in the noise 
> 


. ¥ 
“y gr ee level was’ pies necessary’. - 
4 > Perhaps hating ‘is the one area where simple comfort seins 
aot can be shown to have réagonably sia ia RELATOR DS | with 
“ | r ; 
3 enya phystios measurements as has been shown dince the ear- . 


_y stiidiled of Bedford (1936). {Although Wyon (1969) and Griffiths 
aries havi shown that ‘the complexities predicted from the arousal 


- hypothesis can be demonstrated empirically. 
Studies of the underlying dimensions of verbal résponses to 

architectural stimlé ‘have proved their worth in post-graduate 

: theses | (iclhauer 1965, Canter 1969, Hershberger 1970, Collins 
1969 ' Voss 1971 and Black 1965). These factor analytic studies 
whieh stem from Osgood et al. (1987) have shown consistent dif- 
ferences from fis dimensions. These dittérences have been corrob- 
erated in Swedish by Acking (1971) and in Japanese by Iohitana 
(1969). Rather than finding evaluation, potency and activity as 
ee did; ‘these studies have indicated that the largest dimen- 
sion is a pladeiubiess/seathatio one, the other dimensions all 

Dg 9 A stil maintaining a strongly evaluative flavour. 

There have! Saws ONSET ERY; few attempts to relate these dim- 


ensigns to variations in actual environments, for as we shall see 


? 


te 


« 


> ° \ 
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later studies of actual environments have been carried out within 
a much more pragmatic context usually as case studies. Those 
which have been done (Collins 1969, Canter and Wools 1970, Dantes 
and Thorne 1972, and Van, der Ryn and Bode 1963) have shown consis- a 
tent and meaningful effects but the work needs to be extended : 


considerably before it can have any major theoretical or practical 


\ 

implications. « 
There has also been some relevant work in ‘organisational , 'n 

psychology'. Studies such as those by Hertzberg (1962) and Smith ; yi 


(1962) have shown that the physical conditions of work are unre- 
lated to other aspects of job satisfaction. When trying to exam- 
-ine thee snes directly Canter (B.P.R.U. 1972) found that the phy- 
sical environment accounted for little more than the error varian- 
ce. in teachers! preference for schools whereas the headmaster and 
pupils accounted for about eighty per cent. These proportdons - 
were corroberated when teachers were asked to make judgements of 
the salary increases necessary in order to work in various condi- aah: 
eons, Some architects have suggested that the little importance © 
placed on environmental contiitions is more an ‘pater: of pre- 
sent day design than an indication of mechanisms of behaviour. 

One further erea of perceptual studirs in which there has been 
considerable interest has been in the study of images or schemata. 
Following Bartlett (1932), Lee (1968)-has shown that there is a 
definite set of environmental variables associated with the con- 
cept of the neighbourhood. He has developed this to show that it 
can help explain such phenomena as errors in judgements of distan- 4 


ces in a city and the differential effects of walking to school as 


4A 


eg 


is or ee Ser as 
; 2 P 13, GPL Exchange Bibliography #301 
, _epposed to travelling by bus. Lynch (1960) and Appleyard (1970) 
aio hice studied similar problems ‘pat taking ‘the ‘more Geaskspeiye ap- 
proach of planners dn Soaosetnebine mainly: upon hes visual as- 
: pects ofa city which gontribute to the clarity of its image. In 
; . Japan, Suzuki (1970) has explored the development of images in 
school children and produced results which support the general 
suproneh taken. in ‘the i. The relationship between the aietobe 
AX ent areas of psychophysical and social psychology is shown by a . * 
recent. unpublished study by Canter. He found that psychophysical 
* Judgements of distances: across cities related closely to femilicr- * 


ity. 


- The most important finding which comes from these studies is 


that it is in the overlap between,traditional areas of psychology 


we 


that the most interesting results can be found. It‘is perhaps in 
the area of architecture that this overlap can be most readily 


studied. : he 


' 3.3 The Use of Space 


is in the area of perception, it would seem that studies of 


> man's use of space would provide considerable information directly 


of value to design, but studies to date seem actually to contribute 


moré to psychology. 


3.3.1 (Location in Space) 
Casual observation shows that people locate themselves in 


space in quite specific ways. Stilitz (1970) has added substance 


to this observation with his studies of London tube’stations and 
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theatre foyers. Kamino (1968) has found remarkably similar results 
in failway stations in Osaka. The ‘fact that such neat and replic~ 
able findings can be demonstrated in this field have led to many 
sideneraauaye studies of location or behaviour but unfortunately 
this work is rarely co-ordinated to the degree that generalisa- 
tions can be made from it. 

old people have proved of particular interest from the point 
of view of their spatial behaviour. are the work of Lipman 
(1968) in Britain and jraki (1966) in Japan there have been a num- 
ber of American studies recently published as a set of readings 
edited by Pastalan and Carson (1970). ° 

Surprisingly few studies have been carried out of the places 
uhere groups locate ‘themselves in buildings although this has 
clear implications for social 5 eee. and communication. In 
the Building Performance Ragedech Unit SEDRCLRES of a school build- 
ing (B.P.R.U., 1972) it was found’ that ‘the design of the school - 
lent itself very readily to the formation of small groups for cof- 
fee with a, consequent reduction ‘in informal interéetion betwean 
teachers, 7 However there have been a number of studies examining 
the relationship between building Lagat and patterns of interac- 
tion, one of the earliest studies being that of Festinger et al. 
(1950). Since that study the results have been repeated both in a 
number of housing schemes and ral ia wards by Kurihara (1969), in 


PS 
offices by Gullahorn (1952) and Wells (1965), and in students! 


# 


halls of residence by Warr (196). 


i 


~ 


Pare r 
ne 15. CPL Exchange Bibliography #361, 
432 (Interpersonal Distance) . ; | 
Other research workers have concerned themselves with the | 
gibtatiogs Daonke aainteie between themselves. Sommer (1969): has 
found as Hall (1966) had suggested that consistent tuterpersonal 
distances exist in a variety of situations. little (1965) and De 


Long (1970) have shown that these distances oan have quite speci- ; F 


‘fic meanings. or implications so-that studies which initially star- 


. ted out as quite descriptive are now beginning to contribute to a 


theoretical understanding of interpersonal distance. The greatest 


eontribution to this theory has come from Altman (1971) who has 


y Shown the way in Tea the use of space can have byuhalg implica- 
tions which facilitate the social ahuepashion the paige 
expect or have experienced. 


» Some attenpt has been made to relate ai ar a 


“to animal behaviour but, it seems that concepts drawn from studies 


of animals need -to be greatly modified when used with people. As 


Calhoun (1962) and Klopfer (1969) have both pointed out this is 
particularly true to "territoriality". Attempts have also been 
made to relate these ideas to the ecological psychology of Barker 


(1968), e.g. Willems (1967), but so far the scale of Barker's 


behavioural settings has proved too gross to reveal any effects 


eC “ 
than tan be directly related to specific aspects of the physical 


environment. ' 


’ 
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3.Lureas of Little Research 


& 
Besides the dreas that have been Saeemeeed there have been 


few stds Sindar upon other i aa psychological appro- 
aches. There thus remain many areas in siete the existing psycho~ . 
logical literature gives shaw to ald hypotheses and which have \ 
great potential. it areas in perticular lend themselves ~ dev-" 


elopment in the arg ae environmental PEO personality, 


development and Leartiing, 


9 ta =i 
3.4.1 (Personality) » d 
There: have been a few attempts to isolate those personality 
dimensions which will help to explain the great individual Wdiffer- 
’ ay . 4 


ences which are apparent in people's responses to the physical 


* environment. So far there has-been little consistency in the 


results’ produced. Griffiths (1970) ; Hu. C1370) and Wools (1971) 
‘all used Eysengk's Personality Inventory but thé revattonghips 
which they found conflicted with one another. ° Winkle etal, (1968) 
developed their a seale for measuring individyal differences 


‘ : ay 
and attitude towards the roadside environment and did find close 


correlation with actual judgements of roadsidt ‘views but it was 
? 


not possible to relate his measure of individual differences .to 
those found in the parrchehoaleal literature. _ A quite different 
approach Ke been taken by Canter (1970) who has used various 
measures of cognitive odmploxity and found tHat they do relate to 
satisfaction with aspects of the physical nivlhcenanis. He found 


however Ithat the various measures were not closely related to one 


aR 


: 


% +% 
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another, suggesting that, the relationship between cognitive com= 
plexity and satisfaction was very specific to the particular aspect 

of the building to which it referred. A most Antri guing line of: ~ 
study was initiated by Mori and Kambe (1965) who showed that pre- 
‘ferences for colour of iviustination related to the skin complexion 
of the respondent. It would seem worthwhile bryeng to find other 

~ situaficns in which specifie personal characteristics could be 


shown to relate ‘to environmental preferences. 


3.4.2 (Development) \ 


. Hasety: ‘all tha empirical studies of development of TORpCRAOE 

to physical surrouridings at the architectural scale have bean car= 

' ried out in Japan. The fonly study in the west appears to bé an 
unpublished one \by Firth. . He had tien fourteen and sikteen- 
year-old boys give semantic differential-type responses to factor- 
ially designed’ room interiors and found that the results from the 

_ analysis of variance showed a progressive increase in the’ complex- « 
ity of responses wit age.’ 

Kitaura (1969) canbined observations of, children ree F 
mentally debigned rooms with surveys of parents' awareness of 
their sdadventa spatial requirements and was able to indicate 
fairly clear developmental stages in the children's dealing with 
their architectural surroundings. Koseki et al. (1970) carried 
out a number of observations aa surveys of children's play" and 
ca™e to the conclusion that there was a need for ‘ large play ob- 


ject for children below the age of five which was not available at 
: ; or, 
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logists become interested in environmental problems there: is an 
- ‘ ’ | , 
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. - . Ps Y 
that time. 4 number of Japanese investigators have also explored 


the images Which children hhave about buildings and groups: of build- 
ings. ‘Their main concern has been explore the errors: which 
children maket when they’ draw maps of their neighbourhood areas or ; 
plans of their homes or schools (Suzuki 1970, Adachi and Kamino 

2 el and ee and Acki 1968), “They all found that certain 
mistakes were characteristic of different ‘ages and that the devel- 


t Ax : 
opment of the mental image could be extrapolated from the ‘results. 
2° F : ; 


3. 4.3 (Leafnine) 


There re anil one set of studies in the literature which 


draws directly upon payonologion theories of learning (Cohen 


1964), Yet as Studer (1969) has: argued there is a very sivas case 
for considering He: whole man/environment ‘interaction as a Learns 
ing process. It would seem that movement through spaces, particu- 
larly novel sabe has a lot in common with the learning of mazes 


and that psychological learning theories could-usefully be devel- 


oped by studies of such movement. The study of Tedhara (1969), 


~ who watched Jeanie moving through a park, ay (1970) who question-~ 


ed people moving through an Bogen Victorian toun hall and Myrick 
and Marx “(2968p observed children moving through a’school 
building, all found patterns of behaviour that were more complira- 
van ‘than ‘would be predicted from theories of behaviour Basgd upon 
sbidspvald dae of rats or Pigeons ; 

Possibily a change can be discerned in the type of work which 


is ‘being carried wait at the present time. As more and more psychio~ ~ 


ae) 


4 
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: increasing use of papehoinstbel formations to explain human be-. 
haviour in buildings. It is to be hoped that this trend will con- 
‘tinue and that the study of personality, development and learning 


will be extended from psychology into buildings. 


‘ 


lh. Decision Related Research 


Research ortented specifically sonnets design decision making 
priebllenis can contribute at one of three. stages during the i 
process; before melee design a initiated, whilst various de-~- 

i 


sign solutions are being donsldered or after the building, is com- 


pleted. 


lj. Before Design 

The problem most frequently paths psychologists before 
design is the picbilen of what pecple want or need in the particu- 
lar building in question. This question has been tackled most . 
“consistently by the "user requirements" studies carried out at the 
British Building Research Station. The great’ difficulty in this 
type of investigation is: getting information on what people want 
which is independent of: what they already hist People's wants 
and needs fluctuate and change so that no distinct list of erivir- 
onmental needs can be agreed vent This has thrown some doubt 
upon the validity of this approach, ° The further suggestion that 
. this type of study ossifies existing designs and Limits the inno- 
vation which it is possible for an architect to, praner has further 


made some architects antagonistic towards the poate, 


‘ 
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4.2 During Design + 

It seems Likely that, the best way in which the psychologists 
can contribute to design whilst.various solutions are being con- 
sidered:is to bring his expertise and methodology on to the actual 
design team. In this context he could use various forms of repre= 
sentaticn of the -proposed solutions and test these out with vari- 
ous subject groups. Beyond this the ideas and findings which are 
Sivas out of academic studies and.from studies before and after 
design can only grow in the :contribution that they make. © 

4 t. * . A 
4.3 After Design: 

“The growth in the number of ceprbtwalis of buildings has been 
one of the greatest growth andad in the whole field. Two long . mn 
term sassanak unite ‘ware set up in Brétain specifically-to deal. ae | 
with building seipeateas a major symposium was recently held a 
discuss work in this field (s¢rchea and Eastman 1970) and a number 
“of aodivebelarnioneanud aid government sponsored appraisal studies 
have been carried ot in Britain, pore and Japan. The King 
Idward Hospital fund has sponsored appraisals of hospital build- : 
ings and the Ministry of Housing earried out a number of ‘appraisals 
of public housing schemes. Offices, schools, halls of residence : 

_ and almost every other doimdoniensiel ealdaing type has been. sub- 
jected to some form of -post-design evaluatidn. In adexiy all cases 
the technique and measuring instruments have been different, as 
have the aims and expertise of the people ‘carrying out the resear- 
ch. Usually the study has been a case study that brings to light 
the unique qualities of the building being studied but does not 


- 


or 
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enable any generalisations relevant to other buildings to be made. - 
The situation is probably improving is measuring techriques are 
being standardised and there is a growing consensus about the cru- 
cial problems to be tackled but ‘to dite the. main benefits of these 
appraisals seems to have been in broadening: the experience of the 
people Garnyang out the appre. rather than in sees to 


architectural understanding. 
‘5. Problem ee. 


“The pews nijority of studies which havd dealt with specific 
design pesbiess never got PIED THABE -are carried out vth- 
in the. eontext: of a design organisation: that has a conmered.al in- 
volvement in the results which are produced. However there are 
two problems to which attention has been given and for which.a. 


number of reports are available. One is the -study of, open plan 


officks. with particular reference to office landscaping (e.g. 


Bach, 1965). A number of before and after examinations“of the 
effect of providing office landscaping have been produced and aj- 
though the ‘systematic controls in these studies have been necess- 
arily poor because of the practical difficulties the ganevel find-, 
ings have been in favour of this approach to office design. The 
other area has been the study of schools witHout windows (Demos and 
Quweylif,°1967) This study employed reasonable controls and show= 
ed that classrooms vithout windows are no worse than classrooms 


with them, ; / 


“ 


} 
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It is interesting that when these real world problens are 
tackled, and results that have some Peceele validity are sdes~ 
cribed to designers » they still would patter trust ‘their ow in- 
, tuition and experience than the findings. It is thus a little 
paradoxical that it is in the area of problem. solving that the 
‘strongest tests of, psychological approaches are pales If the dee 
signer can actualy ‘see built examples of the stim being stud- 
; ied he needs a lot of convincing to scanpt: that ‘his understanding 
of those stimli vinieh has developed over years of professional. - 
experience can be aida to by the results of studies carried out 
by people whose expertise is clearly not architectural. It is in 
‘ebtetares 08 problem solving that the theoretical scientific as- 
pects of arcisencerat psychology need to +e most carefully worked 
out in order that they can be nee to give rise to a viable and — 
aseeptable Vastnatneys ‘tt is” stall unfortunately the case that - 
‘the. strongest extrapolations from psychology into the physical 
aiedvemebtit are Poa abtdbide scale construction and research 


, \ 
methodology not from theories. 


6. Educating Designers . 


Psychologists and psychological ideas ‘are being drawn into 


architecture in one further way. More and: more schools of archi- 
tecture are calling upon psychologists to teach payoholony and are 
drawing upon psychological texts in the teaching of their courses. 
It is ‘in the presentation of psychological information to architec- 


ture students that~there are the greatest tests of the value and 
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‘ 


validity of the subject matter. It would not be surprising if it 


were these demands which made indi vidual psychologists reconsider 
much of wnat, they had assented as valuable and cause then to re- 
examine the subject matter of their profession in an attempt to 


orient it more towards real world decision making. 4 
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